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Horace and from Latin elegiac and erotic poetry, which are sometimes 

treated as conscious imitations. Students of the anthology will welcome 

this useful, if not definitive, monograph. 

Paul Shorey 
University of Chicago 



Olympiodorus fra Alexandria og Hans Commentar til Platons Phaidon. 
By William Norvin. Gyldendalske Boghandel: Kobenhavn 
og Kristiania, 1915. Pp. 345. 

Dr. Norvin, who edited the new Teubner text of Olympiodorus on the 
Phaedo, avails himself of the familiarity with his author thus acquired to 
write a book about him. Three hundred and forty-five pages of twentieth- 
century prose is a considerable gloss on 244 pages of sixth-century com- 
mentary on a single dialogue of Plato. But as Dr. Norvin points out, the 
neo-Platonic commentators in the mass represent an important movement 
of scholarship and thought. And his comprehensive study of the methods 
and ideas of Olympiodorus is a contribution to that complete and systematic 
interpretation of the whole school which is one of the chief tasks yet remain- 
ing for the historians of Greek philosophy. 

Dr. Norvin's clear, fluent, and copious exposition makes pleasant and 
easy reading for anyone at all interested in the subject. An introductory 
chapter describes the neo-Platonic exegesis generally with discriminating 
characterization of the schools of Alexandria and Athens. Chaps, ii-ix 
inclusive follow the commentary step by step, and, though entirely intelli- 
gible by themselves, could be critically read and estimated only with the text 
of Olympiodorus in hand. Dr. Norvin's analysis is in the main faithful 
and exact, and amply sufficient for his purpose — the elucidation of Olympio- 
dorus. He might perhaps have given a little more aid to the student who 
consults Olympiodorus only for assistance in the interpretation of the 
Phaedo. There is space for but one illustration — the well-known harmony 
passage, 93A f ., which is, I think, rarely if ever quite correctly interpreted. 
It is in fact a characteristically subtle Platonic argument from hypothesis. 
The unreality of the hypothesis, as Plato points out in Philebus 42E, does not 
in such cases invalidate the reasoning. // harmony admits of more or less, 
the soul as harmony would be more of a harmony when further harmonized 
by the indwelling harmony of virtue. It would then be more a soul, which is 
impossible. Therefore it is not a harmony. The hypothesis that the soul is 
a harmony is refuted by the absurdity of its consequences. The hypothesis 
or assumption that harmony admits of more or less is merely a means to the 
end. The impossibility that works the refutation here might, if the argu- 
ment had been differently turned, have been the impossibility of degrees in 
harmony, not in the soul. And so it is often taken. But Plato in fact works 
the argument the other way. Neither Burnet, whom Norvin apparently does 
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not know, nor Olympiodorus, nor Norvin quite follows the course of Plato's 
logic here. The caveat eiirep evSexerai tovto yiyv&rOai is merely Plato's 
warning to the reader that he is aware that the hypothesis is, from the point 
of view of strict musical science, impossible. Norvin's statement that 
Socrates is here taking harmony in the broader and looser sense, is perhaps 
near enough to the truth. But he seems to misapprehend the force of 
Olympiodorus' « p.r) apa when he says (p. 143): "Derimod skal der ikke 
i Sokrates' udtalelse ligge nogen henvisning til Aristoxenos' laere," etc. 
It is true historically of course that Socrates could not refer to Aristoxenos. 
But in the words ei jt>? "P a KaT °- T V V aZvOyrw Olympiodorus does not deny 
but attributes the idea to Plato as one possible explanation of his meaning. 

Of more general interest are chap, x on the plan and purpose of the com- 
mentary, chap, xi on its exegetical methods with an interesting sketch of 
the history of Platonic exegesis in antiquity, chaps, xii-xiv on psychology, 
metaphysics, and ethics, and the lucid resume 1 of the whole in chap. xv. 

The neo-Platonic commentators made some real contributions to psy- 
chology, the consideration of which would exceed the scope of a review. 
With the majority of historians, Dr. Norvin in my opinion overestimates 
Stoic influence on the evidence of the occasional employment of Stoic termi- 
nology. Like everybody else, he is inclined to assign to Aristotle or later 
writers ideas already distinctly presented by Plato. Thus on pp. 291-92 
he makes Aristotle the source of Plotinus' distinction between the kind of 
phantasia that creates images out of sensation and that which clothes ideas 
and thoughts and hopes in images. But as I pointed out in Unity of Plato's 
Thought, n. 348, that distinction is clearly implied in Plato's Philebus 39C, 
which so surprised Grote. The word phantasia does not occur in 39C, but 
phantasmata is employed in 40A with reference to the same thought. In 
Binet, L' Intelligence, p. 73, essentially the same thought appears as the 
latest result of scientific laboratory experiments on the psychology of young 
girls. Dr. Norvin also once or twice in my opinion slips into the very 
common error of pressing the specific technical meaning of Sidvoia in passages 
where it is probably used only in the broader meaning of mind as opposed to 
body or sense; cf. Classical Philology, V, 221. On p. 290, for example, in the 
phrase obs rrjs dA.?j0oSs Suauewrpayuxs iv rrj Siavoia laraftenjs, "i den dis- 
cursive taenkning" overinterprets Suxvota, which here means only the 
"mind" or at most the "intention." And on p. 298 the phrase ol Si fiaOv- 
repot. rjjv Stovoiav should not be pressed to support the statement in the text 
(true enough in itself), "den discursive taenkning gaar altsaa ud paa at 
bringe begreberne til bevidsthed i sterst mulig klarhed og renhed." The 
word bevidsthed again illustrates the delicacy of these inquiries. The modern 
term "consciousness" is sometimes used to translate a dozen Greek expres- 
sions, some of which more or less directly connote consciousness, but few of 
which are free from other suggestions. For this reason the Greek text should 
always be quoted when "consciousness" is used in its interpretation. 
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But to dwell further on such refinements would give a false impression 
of an excellent and helpful piece of work for which every student of later 
Greek philosophy will thank the author. 

Paul Shorey 

University op Chicago 



P. Ovidi Nasonis Tristia, Epistulae ex Ponto, Halieutica, Fragmenta. 
Recognovit brevique adnotatione critica instruxit S. G. Owen. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1915. 3s.; india paper, 4s. Qd. 

Users of Mr. Owen's Oxford text of Persius and Juvenal will welcome 
from his hand the initial volume of Ovid in the series, containing the poems 
written in exile — Tristia, Ibis (why omitted in the title?), Epistulae ex 
Ponto, and Halieutica — together with some five pages of fragments. By 
way of preface Mr. Owen supplements a brief but comprehensive account 
of the manuscript tradition with some notice of recent monographs. A 
rather more than usually full and suggestive apparatus supports the care- 
fully conservative text. The fragmentary Halieutica — the genuineness of 
which Mr. Owen follows recent criticism in sustaining — is conveniently 
illustrated by the printing in full of Pliny's detailed notice. The serviceable- 
ness of the concluding index nominum is increased by inclusion of indirect 
references as well as of express mentions — a feature especially useful in the 
case of so allusive an author as Ovid. As regards type work and general 
makeup, the book sustains fully the standard of the series. Read Pannonia 
(Frr. fin.). 
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H. W. Litchfield 



Greek Sculpture and Modern Art. By Sib Charles Waldstein. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1914. Pp. 67; 78 plates. 

The book consists of two short lectures addressed to technical students 
of the Royal Academy, one on "The Technique," the other on "The Subject 
Matter of Art," abundantly illustrated with seventy-eight plates gathered 
in the second and larger part of the volume, with extenuating explanations 
in the preface and the appendix. And for such students no better brief 
introduction to Greek sculpture could well be devised. Even the common- 
places of criticism with which the book abounds may be justified on the 
ground that discriminating and emphatic mention of them by an authority 
of the author's distinction may be of considerable profit to those to whom 
they are addressed. 

Most people will find some of it hortatory and negligible, and much of the 
analysis still too transcendental. Sir Charles Waldstein reads artistic results 
too frequently from the outside. 



